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EXTRACT FROM MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA GURNEY. | 
fCortinued from page 5.! 

That the extracts from P. s Journal 
may not exceed the limits of our paper, much of an 


interesting character is necessarily omitted. Her | 


Gurney’s 


health continued to decline, and in 8th mo. of | 
1819, she had a hemorrhage of the lungs, of 
which is the following notice in her diary 

Ep. 


Sth mo. 24th, 1819.—In the evening I was} 
much oppressed in body, and still more in spirit ; 
and, on retiring to ‘my own room, I was sur- | 
prised, but not much agitated, by the breaking 
of a blood-vessel. A low and feverish night 
ensued, but I did not feel at ail alarmed. 

25th.—1 was ill, but not uneasy. In the even- | 
ing I passed through ascrious conflict, from a | 
return of the hemorr hage, accompanied by much | 
difficulty in breathing 

26th.-—In the evening, had a slight return of 
the bleeding. 

27th.—1 thought myself better, and was 
altogether comfortable; but was, through un- 
watchfulness, overset in the evening. We ap- 


| 
| 
' 
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plied leeches. Lhad a deeply trying night, and 
was very ill. 

28th.—I was very much sunk during this day ; 
and, to my own feelings, it was a conflict between 
life and death; but through infinite mercy, I 
felt, and, according to my very small measure, 
helieved in the powér of the Redeemer to over- 
come death. We had some edifying and in- 
structive time together, though it was a day of 
much trial. Dr. Farr came in the evening, and 
comforted and encouraged us. 

29th.—Rather better to-d ay, but the night 
was one of much conflict. Death was brought 
very closely before me : but I now feel thankful 
in haying been enabled, through the merey of 
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our Lord, to view , death with hope and_tran- 
quillity. 

The reader, who has thus far traced, in Pris- 
cilla Gurney’s course, the remarkable ‘exempli- 
fication of the gospel spirit, that breathes “ @lory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, and good- 
will towards men,” will doubtless be impressed 
| with sympathetie, interest, by these affecting en- 
tries in her journal ; and will be prepared for 
the heavy cloud which overshadowed her path, 
during the few remaining steps of her earthly 
pilgrimage ;—a cloud through whieh, neverthe- 
less, the bright effulgence of the Sun of Right- 
eousness shed upon “her soul the radiance of 
heavenly light and peace. Four weeks after the 
| alarming attack, she writes :— 

I have been ‘gradually recovering from this 
very serious illness. It has been a memorable 
| and an instructive time; and I have inexpressible 
cause for thankfulness. I am left in a low state 
of spirit, and low hs it regards the things of this 
world ; but may I still place aH my trust in the 
Lord, who has done so much for me, and be 


|enabled to commit all my way unto Him. I have 


had great comfort from all my beloved brothers 
and sisters, and also from the love and sympathy 
'of our numerous kind friends and relations. [ 


| must just note down how much I have been con- 


firmed in the importance of religiots instruction 
during this illness, on having the mind properly 
informed on the truths of the gospel—these 
truths, through the power of grace, often return 
with fresh life in the hour of need. : 

By the direction of her medical advisers, 
Priscilla Gurney was removed to the Isle of 
Wight. She was accompanied by hervbeloved 
sister Rachel ; and on the 25th of Ninth Month, 
after arriving at Ryde, she writes :— 

I was fatigued and poorly. If we would se- 
cure anything like perfect peace, it is indeed 
most needful that the mind should be kept staid 
on God. 

First-day, Tenth Month 8d.—Enjoyed some 
retirement of spirit this morning, and visited, 
mentally, those from whom we are now separated. 
Whilst disabled from all active service and em- 
ployments, how important it is that such a time 
should lead to deep self-examination ! My mind 
is not capable of much continued reflection ; but 
may I endeavor, like Mary, to sit at the feet of 
the Redeemer, to wait upon Him, and to hear 
his word! 
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To Elizabeth Barclay. I do truly long to have my heart more enlarged 
Isle of Wight, Ninth Month, 1819. | in humble thankfulness for the many eminent 
I have felt peculiarly near to thee, my dear | | blessings granted to us ad/, and to dear J. J. G. 
Elizabeth, in sympathy and understanding, when | and Jane in so especial a manner, enriched, as 
to my own feelings I seemed wholly uncertain I believe they are, not only by the fulness of 
as to life or death. It was.a comfort to think | the earth but the dew of heaven. 
of thee, and remember how the same power had, _ In 12th mo. 1819, she writes to her sister 
mercifully supported and sustained us in the | Louisa Hoare— 
hour of need. Such proofs of the unremitting | Sand Rock Hotel, 1819. 
love of the Reedeemer ought toanimate and en-| The last two or three months, though I have 
courage us to hold on our way, and to follow passed through some conflict and trials, have 
Him with more devotedness of heart. ‘There yet been a period of much comfort, and often of 
are times when, I trust, this has been the effect | tranquillity and peace of mind, and especially 
upon my mind; but I have been often much | since we have been here. I never, that I re- 
cast down since by internal lowness, and a sense | member, experienced, so much of the wonderful 
of my weakness, as well as something of a reluc- | consolations of the Gospel, or was so deeply sen- 
tance to enter'the conflicts of the present state | sible of the unsearchable riches of the Redeemer. 
again. I have been so thoroughly disabled that | It is, indeed, an unspeakable blessing, sometimes 
it is no longer a question, but a necessity, to re- | | during our pilgrimage here, to be refreshed by 
tire from the field of action, and I should not be | | the view of an eternal state of blessedness and 
surprised if the present system of care proved | |rest. This has been more realized to my mind 


beneficial (through the Divine blessing—for 
what are all our efforts without it?) for the 
future. I am very doubtful whether I shall 
ever recover much power of voice again ; but 


than I almost ever have known it before ; and 
‘I long for myself, and for those most near to me, 
that we could, with more faith and submission 


this point, as well as all others, I desire to leave ; | 


I should be well content, if it be the will of our | 


dear Lord and Master, to be more withdrawn 
from anything of public service, and to lead a 
more secluded life. The future is remarkably in 
obscurity to me; it is good to feel we have here 


of will, ‘count all things but as loss, that we 
may win Christ and be found in Him,” &e. I 


am inclined very weakly to shrink from entering 
| into the conflicts, cares and interests of life again, 


I have been so sheltered from them for a time. 


It isin vain, however, to expect, and we ought 


no continuing city. We are very pleasantly | 


situated at this place, and enjoy our retreat from 
the world. 

First-day, Tenth Month 10th.—I feel my ab- 
sence from meetings; and from that precious 
communion which, in meeting together, we have 


‘~ge-often enjoyed. 


16th.—I consulted Dr. Hamilton, who took 
an unfavorable view of my case, which I felt 
seriously, but not painfully. 


continuance here was not likely to be long. I 
shrink, however, too faithlessly from the pros- 
pect of suffering. 

Extract from a letter to a friend, Tenth 


It would, | think, | 
‘give me little real concern to believe that my ; 


not to desire, to find our resting place here. 
First Month 1st, 1820.—A day of much 
serious and solemn feeling. In the morning I 
had to plead for the renewings of the Holy 
Spirit, which prayer I feel to be mercifully an- 
swered. A fine winter’s morning. We continued 
our village visits, and I felt some increased 


| capacity for excrtion. A letter in the afternoon 


from dear Ckenda, giving a most affecting ac- 
count of a shipwreck on their coast (near Yar- 
mouth.) Well may we say,—“‘Thy ways, O 
Lord ! are past finding out.’”” My whole mind, 
during this day, seemed clothed with the spirit 
of self-humiliation, and of supplication in the 
beginning of yet another year. After our read- 


ing, the springs were mercifully opened, and a 


Month 28th, 1819 :— little utterance was given me. We were, I be- 

‘“« My experience has long been that of walk- | lieve, unitedly brought to humble ourselves, and 
ing through the valley to which I see not the | to know something of a deep sense of the neces- 
end ; yet a quiet hope generally prevails that | sity of repentance before our God, in remember- 
I shall be upheld through it ; that it may be the ing the transgressions and manifold weaknesses 
passage to more of the glorious liberty of the | of our lives during the past year : at least, this 
children of God, even here. But should it prove | was strongly my own individual impression. I 
the “valley of the shadow of death,” still I be- | felt called upon to commend our little com- 
lieve there is cause for faith and confidence that | munity here, as well as our beloved friends ab- 
the good Shepherd will be with me; that his | sent from us. to the tender merey—the directing 
rod and his staff will comfort me. I cannot but | and preserving care of the Good Shepherd, with 
hope that this wilderness journey, and my many the desire that our being withdrawn for a season 


low estates, will be blessed in more effectually 
shaking all self-dependence, and in leading me 


from the world, and brought into our present 


circumstances, may be a means of edification to 
to place my trust more simply and more faith- 


‘fully on the Saviour as our only hope of glory. | of good also to our fellow-creatures. 


our souls, and, if it please the Lord our Saviour, 
It was in- 
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deed the sincere and fervent prayer of my heart 
for myself, and for those most near and dear to 
me, that, whatever may be the dispensations of 
our God towards us during the year on which 
we have now entered, neither life nor death, 
heights nor depths, things present nor yet to 
come, may be able to separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. We 
parted this evening in love, and, I fully believe, 
in a measure of the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace; and my poor, weak, and often 
depressed spirit, was, through the mercy of the 
dear Redeemer, a little refreshed and comforted 
in the Lord. 


Extract from a letter to her Sister Hoare. 
Sand Rock, 7th day Evening, Ist Mo. 23d, 1820. 
We shall not | think forget to visit one 
another in mind to-morrow. It is very sweet 
(and how much ought it to be cultivated) to 
unite in communion on our “Sabbath” days. 
It is now nearly five months since my First-days 
have been spent in retirement, and very much 
in solitude. 
fitable to my own mind. 
suffer from languor of spirit as well as body. 


The thought of meeting you all again is very | 


Sometimes I[ shrink a little from the 


delightful. 
Noth- 


prospect of re-entering the stage of life. 


ing, however, can be more unwise, or indeed | 
more unfaithful, than to be apprehensive for the | 


future, when everything ought to make us 
“trust and not be afraid.” 
secure tranquillity of mind is to confine our 
views to the present, and to commit ourselves 
unreservedly to Him, who can do all things for 
us, and give usstrenzth in our weakness. How I 
sometimes long for more of this spirit for and 
about myself and others ! 

First Month, 24th, 1820.—Dear Rachel and 
I were together this morning, and were per- 
mitted, through the sweet influence of the Spirit, 
to be united in prayer, both for ourselves and 
for the absent members of our scattered family, 
as well as for all the members of the Church 
of Christ. It is truly a blessed thing to feel 
that we are partakers of the same hope—having 
“one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” one Father 
over all. Our evening sweet and uniting. I had 
to say a few words on the importance of our 


being doers of the Word and not hearers only. ' 


Oh, may every fresh experience lead us more 
humbly, more earnestly, to the prayer,—“ Lead 
us in thy truth and teach us.” 

First-day, 31st.—A day of much peace and 
encouragement to me: less care for the future : 
some reliance on the power and mercy of the 


Redeemer, whose arm is not shortened that it | 


cannot save, nor his ear heavy that it cannot 
hear. I wrote a little on the subject of love and 
family harmony.* 


* Published in a previous number of this paper. 


lam sure they ought to be pro-| 
I too often, however, | 


The best way to! 
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In directing the attention of the reader to the 
instructive observations which were now penned 
by the dear invalid, (as referred to in the last 
entry in her journal,) it may well be accompanied 
by some reflections on the remarkable evidence, 
afforded by the circumstances of the Earlham 
family, of the practical influence of Priscilla 
Gurney’s sentiments, not only on her own mind, 
but also upon each one of the interesting cirele. 
Whilst, as it referred to their religious course, 
some of them trod in paths that led into external 
observances varying much from the track con- 
scientiously pursued by others of the household 
and nearest connexions, there was, throughout, 
preserved amongst them a very careful and ten- 
der regard to the feelings of each one, with a 
most affectionate and constant solicitude for the 

| welfare and comfort of all; and, under circum. 
| stances of sickness or affliction, they exhibited a 
| rare example of self-sacrificing devotedness of 
| every energy of body and mind to console and 
| to assist the beloved ones who were in suffering 
| or in sorrow. 
Second Month 3d, 1820.—In the afternoon 
| our dearest Samuel, with his boy and R. F., ar- 
|rived. Very interesting it was to meet again. 
First-day, Tth—We had a little meeting 
| together. Evening reading with all the party. 
We were, before reading, drawn together under 
the sweet influence of the Spirit, and I had to 
express a few words on the hope that, not only 
were we united here, but that we might look 
forward to be joined together in communion in 
eternity. 
8th.—All our party went to Ryde. We parted, 
I trust comfortably, with dear Samuel, &c. ; but 
I could not be easy to separate without com- 
mending one another to the constant, sure, and 
preserving care of the Shepherd of Israel. 
13th.—A sweet and peaceful day. I felt my 
clouds to be mercifully removed, and the Sun 
of Righteousness to arise with healing in his * 
wings. 

21st.—My breath very poorly; but I have 
lately felt much internal quietness and peace, 
which compensates for every external depriva- 
tion. I desire to be thankful for the calmness 
and ease which is at this time granted me about 
the present and the future. 

The disease which had so seriously prostrated 
the bodily powers of the beloved invalid had 
been, for a time arrested in its progress ; but its 
insidious operation was not eradicated. She 
left the Isle of Wight in the Fourth Month, and 
returned to Earlham. Her spirit was, at this 
time, introduced into much sorrowful sympathy 
with her beloved brother and sister Buxton, who 
were bereft of three lovely children in the short 
space of five weeks. This affecting circum- 
stance producing, in her very sensitive condition, 
a degree of physical excitement, caused a return 
of the hemorrhage, and from this time she be- 
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Of this renewed indis- 


came increasingly ill. 
position she writes to one of her sisters :— 


Earlham, Fifth Month 7th, 1820. 

Once more, my dear, I must write to thee from 
by bed, to which I have been closely confined | 
for the last’four days C., Lhope, told thee all | 
the particulars of this attack. It was most an- | 
expected to me. I have, indeed, cause to be 
very thankful for having, in every way, been | 
mercifully dealt with in this illness. I have been | 
kept in much quietness of mind, and been en- 
abled to feel, in some degree, what is the joy and | 
peace of believing, when our hold on this life is 


shaken ; still this has been accompanied with | 


much infirmity. The sensitiveness of my nervous 


system is always some trial in illness, and, with | 


other deeper faults and weaknesses ought to be 
very humbling. 
of this attack we cannot yet tell. I confess I 
have felt this return seriously, and to my own 


mind it makes the prospect of recovery more , 


doubtful than ever; but I truly desire to leave 


this and all my ounsin ns toa better wisdom and | 


care than our own. 


To another Sister— 
Fifth Month 12th, 1820. 


I have often, through the Divine blessing, | 


(for truly we have nothing of ourselves,) pos- 
sessed much quietness aud composure of mind,— 
something of that peace which can only be felt 
and enjoyed when we are kept, by the power and 
mercy of God, stayed upon him, as our Saviour 
and Redeemer. So much for the infirmities of 
the flesh. 
deeper. and more pressing infirmities of the mind 
and spirit. After all, the evils of our own hearts 


are our greatest trials ; at least Lam sure I find | 


this to be increasingly my experience. I ath at 


times low and cast down in spirit ; but thisis not | 


to be wondered at: the afflictions of our beloved 
brother and sister, which are also our own, must 


overshadow every enjoyment, and the things of | 


this life joust be clouded for the present. We are 


called upon patiently to submit to our portion of 


suffering, and most thankfully to acknowledge 
the consolations and Divine support which have 
attended this deep family trial. Our blessings 
have been and are abundant: we may believe 


that our afflictions are amongst the best of them. | 


To F. and R. Cunningham. 
(Then in France.) 
Earlham, Sixth Month 20th, 1820. 
My Dearest F. anv U.,—Il hope you will 
have received C.’s letters, giving an account of 
this return of the bleeding. Ihave been re- 
covering very favorably. I do, I hope, feel very 
thankful for having been thus mercifully and 
comfortably brought through this little illness ; 
but it is still a greater blessing that I have been 
kept (for lam sure we cannot keep ourselves) 
in a quiet and composed state of mind, and I 


Whatare likely to be the effects | 


I must not enlarge upon the much | 
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| have felt more sensible comfort and consolation 


than for a long time past ; indeed, this best help 
has sometimes been so present to me, that I have 
felt more reconciled to the portion of suffering 

and trial, which we may be sure has been in 
| merey and wisdom administered to us. I have 
longed that we all, in our various allotments, 
;may keep near to Him whois our Head, and 
that there we may quietly rest, and seek more 
and more for a spirit of submission and acquies- 
|cence with whatever is dispensed. We have 
|many of us had a time of discipline lately: | 
have felt this myself. I value being at home 
|much : there is a rest in it which no other place 
\or situation can yield. I hope, dearest C., thou 
| wilt not feel anxious about me. As far as I am 
‘able tajudge, Lhave not one symptom in my 
present state to excite serious anxiety; still it 
\is impossible not to feel the doubtfulness of en- 
‘tire recovery. I cannot say it is much my own 
expectation; I have for so longa time been 
| getting gradually lower and lower, and my cough 
‘is so very tenacious. I am not at all anxious. 
‘Such a pause ought, I am sure, to be a time of 
preparation either for life or death. It is as 
much our privilege as it is our duty, to endeavor 
'to resign our own will, and to commit our way 
entirely to our Lord, who can only bring it to 
pass to His glory and our good. Ihave felt my 
separation from dear R. ©. It is also a serious 
‘loss to have so kind and devoted a friend as Dr. 
'H. withdrawn, whilst I have been so poorly ; 
and yet [ can often be thankful when human 
dependencies gre taken away, if it be a means 
of fixing our hearts more on that help which is 
from above. 

[To be continued. } 


| THE SPIRIT OF CHILDHOOD AND THE SPIRIT 


OF 
THE KINGDOM. 

The dispute was constantly arising among the 
disciples of Jesus concerning pre-eminence in 
ithe coming kingdom. Perhaps we, of this day, 
can hardly conceive the intense interest with 
| which the long-prophesied Messiah was waited 
for, by the whole people of Israel,—an interest 
which every exciting event deepened, and some- 
times even caused to blaze forth in ungoverna- 
ble enthusiasm. The entire nation was on the 
tiptoe of expectation, their ears stretched to hear 
the first notes of the herald, calling, “ Prepare 
‘ye the way of the Lord, and make his paths 
| straight ;” and their hands and hearts all ready 
for the glorious work. The prospect of the reign 
of the Messiah, as has been said, over the favored 
people on a renovated earth, was to the people 
of Palestine nearly what the hope of Heaven is 
to the Christian. It was their comfort under 
their trials, and their boast even amid their de- 
feats and degradations. Into this kingdom they 
esteemed it their birthright to enter: thc title 
and prerogative were in their blood. ‘“ At the 
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gate of the kingdom,” says one, ‘‘ they looked 
with no meek and far-off desire ; they knelt and 
knocked with no suppliant air, breathing such 
confessions of unworthiness as gave their secu- 
rity for gratitude; but turned on it the greedy 
eye of property, and reached to it with intent 
to do what they liked with their own; so that 
the kingdom of Heaven suffered violence, and 
the violent would take it by force. Searcely were | 
they content with the notion of admission as | 
its subjects; they must be its lords and admin- 
istrators too. For them, thought the Pharisees, | 
were its dignities and splendors created; for 
them its patronage reserved ; and the glorious | 
sovereignty of God was not to be over them but | 
by them; so that, in every proffer of their ser- | 
vices to him, they contemplated not the humility | 
uf submission, but the pride of command.” 

The disciples of the Lord shared, of course, | 
in these feelings, and anticipations. As often as 
their hearts experienced, more than usual, the 
goodness of their Master,—as often as he rose | 
majestically upon their revering minds.,—con- | 
stantly as the thought sprang up amid their | 
meetings, or in the presence of some signal act 





of power, that he was indeed the Christ, the | 
long-louked for Prince and Saviour,—the ques- 
tion which most naturally suggested itself to) 
them and formed the topic of their private de- | 


bates, was, who should be greatest when he as- | 
sumed his throne: which of them, who had left | 
all, and followed him in his humiliation, would | 
be nearest to him in his exalted glory. Can we | 
not imagine the earnestness with which the dis- 
cussion should be carried forward,—the mar- | 
shalling of their claims, the comparing of the 
dates of their service, the measuring of the | 
quantity of their sacrifices, the counting up of | 
the marks of their master’s regard, to learn whom | 
he esteemed the most? Can we not imagine that 
the dispute should often ran high,—words and 
looks exchanged which revealed the bitter pas- | 
sions at work in their bosoms? 
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| A little child, the emblem of greatness ! 
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question whether you shall even enter it; for 
entrance is not by blood and inheritance, not by 
right and of necessity, but only through the 
conversion of the heart back to tle Jowliness 
and simplicity, and the gentle spirit of the child; 
and the greatest among those who enter is he 
who has has most of the little child in his heart 
and life. 

What an answer to humble their proud am- 
bition, grasping with narrow selfishness the chief 
gifts of place and power, seeking heights whence 
to look down in triumph upon their brethren 
and the world! How abashed must have fallen 
their conceited expectations before his sublime 
exaltation of humility! How deeply must they 
hare pondered in their hearts, “ what this mean- 
eth!’ A little child! To enter the kingdom so! 
It 
was indeed a new and a strange thought; per- 
haps they could make nothing of it; it was only 
an additional perplexity in regard to him whose 
disciples they were. Perhaps it was only long 
after, when the Holy Ghost had been poured out 
upon them, and changed them indeed, making 


‘those who had quarrelled together for crowns 


and robes, and offices, the meek, earnest, per- 
sistent servants of the lowest of men for Christ’s 
sake,—perhaps it was only then that this saying 
came to their hearts with all its heavenly signifi- 
cance. 

It is a word-of meaning and interest to us, no 
less than to those who listened while it fell from 
the Master’s lips. It is what he speaks in his 
spirit, and by his spirit, to each of us: “ Verily, 
I say unto you, except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not cuter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” What meaneth this? 
Pride and conceit, self-sufficiency and boasting, 
will not be able to tell us. 

The kingdom of Heaven; what is this, that 
we shall not enter save asa little child? It is 
not a place primarily. It is not a far-off region. 
It is nota country like any of the earth. It is 


to burst forth their excited minds were, in that | not a land whither we are to be transported. 
incident of the mother of James and John com-| We must not entertain our imaginations with 
ing to Jesus with the petition to sit on his right | visions of thrones and offices, and_ splendor, as 
hand and on his left in his kingdom. When the | of earthly royalty. ‘This were to make-the same 
ten heard it, they were much displeased with | mistake with the Jews, and to bring up the same 
James and John, and Jesus interfered to allay | questions which agitated their minds. The king- 
the irritation. dom of heaven, says the Master himself, is within 

Now it was before these, thus agitating the you. And his Apostle says: ‘The kingdom 
constantly recurring question and referring tu| of God is righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Master himself for the answers, that Jesus| the Holy Ghost.” That kingdom is in the heart 
held in his arms a child—-gazing on his face, no | —in those swelling bosoms of ours—in the depths 
doubt, with wonder, and yet with a pleased look | of these closed and secret breasts—in those silent 
of trust, and said: “ Verily, 1 say unto you, ex-| recesses of the soul, where passion is hushed 


cept ye be converted and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven;” 
as if he said, you dispute about the posts of 
power and authority, the seats of honor and 


glory in that kingdom, as if already you were of |% 


the kingdom, and in it; but look first to the 


and the world’s voices are still,—where God 
dwells—where he sets up his abode, and talks 
with us in mercy and love—where He reveals 
the full light of his presence, and the Holy Spirit 
reathes upon every thought, affection and de- 
sire ;—where all heaven opens itself in glory 
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and descends in raptures upon the heart, thrill- 
ing with pious joy. That kingdom is the feeling 
of God, the devout sense of his presence, the 
sacred gladness of parental love. That kingdom 
is the deep, unfaltering, unbroken, unalterable 
consciousness of divine tenderness, sympathy, 
care, mercy,—open to us every moment, and 
filling the whole being with the peace of believ- 
ing. That kingdom,—how shall one tell what 
it is, when it is so much, so great, so wonderful, 
and yet so simple, that it is the child’s heart that 
understands it best! Jt is in that soul where 
God dwells and reigns in all the majesty of his 
power and in all the gentleness of his Fatherhood. 
The soul where that kingdom is, leans in its 
dependence on the arm of the Lord, that its 
feet may not stumble; keeps close by his side, 
that it may not wander and be lost; turns a 
meek imploring eye to the face that bends 
down upon it with the quiet smile of love, for 
the needful supplies of its daily wants. The 
soul in which that kingdom is, rests not in de- 

ndence alone, but in holy trust; believing 
in the Father's word, yielding to the Father’s 
pleasure, walking in the Father’s way. That 
way may lead where it will ,—by green pastures 
and still waters, over smooth places, and through 
gentle undulations of hill and valley, with the sky 
clear above and the breeze soft around ;—or it 
may be rough, and hard, and stony, bruising the 
feet, so that they bleed as they go, marking the 
steps; the heavens may be very dark with thick 
clouds, and blasts of stormy wind may beat upon 
the wayfarer as he toils forward ; still, trust 
holds his soul up, breathes courage, inspires un- 
failing persistence, puts firmness into the will, 
and sustains the same song, now rising in swel- 
ling notes of joy, and now low as strains of 
sweet music heard afar ;—still the same song,— 
“« Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight ; lead me in the way of thy choosing, for 
no harm can befal me, while thou art my de- 
fence.” ‘he soul in which that kingdom is, 
loves, too, the service of the Father. The will 
of the Father is its law. It knows no other. It 
asks for no other. Daily it asks: ‘ Father, 
what wouldst thou have me to do?”’ What ser- 
vice is appointed? What work is set before 
my ready hands? Obedience is the prompting 
of its love. ‘The commands of the Most High, 
which seem to others so stern, so hard, and— 
shall we say it ?—so exacting, they are written 
on the heart, hidden in the breast, and wrought 
out in patience, and meek observance in the 
hours and minutes of the passing day. 

And now is not all this that we have been 
trying to say, altogether and simply the spirit of 
childhood? Does not the thought of childhood 
bring up before us a picture like this? Why, 
look for a moment, at a little child in its home. 
Beautiful and true is this representation of hi 
position. ‘‘ How silently, yet how surely, does 
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the domestic rule control him, dating his rising 
and his rest,—his going out and his coming in,x— 
apportioning his duties and his mirth, —ordering 
secretly the very current of his thoughts, whether 
it sparkle with gladness or overflow with tears! 
Yet how rarely has he any painful sense of the 
constraining force which is on him every mo- 
ment! Hemmed in on every side by a most 
vigilant power, yet look at his open brow, and 
say whether creature ever were more free. His 
life is.an exchange of obedience for protection ; 
he gives submission and is sheltered. Folded 
in the arms of an unspeakable affection, he is 
saved from the anxieties of self-care, nor is he 
ever left alone to choose a path by the dim, sad 
lustre of his own wisdom, but is led gently on by 
the lamp of a father’s experience and the meek 
star-light of a mother’s love! In strangeness 
and danger, how close he keeps to the hand that 
leads him! In doubt, how he looks up to in- 
terpret the eye that speaks to him! In loss and 
loneliness, with what cries and tears he sits down 
to lament his freedom! He asks, but claims 
nothing; he pleads, but is silent when the final 
word is given. If he strays, how quickly he 
looks about him in fear, soon as he realises that 
he is indeed astray. If he disobeys, how soon 
his heart is troubled, and cannot be at peace, till 
he has returned, confessing, in his simple way, 
that the path of perfect obedience is the path of 
trust and liberty. Only so,—in a like depend- 
ence—in a like trust, refreshing and reverential 
—in a like obedience, free and joyous,—in a 
like consciousness of a presence, all sufficient 
and tender, from whom we withhold nothing, 
not even ourselves, consists the very spirit of 
the kingdom of heaven ; nor can we dwell on 
earth or in heaven, finding it a kingdom of God, 
but as the loving child dwelleth within its 
home.” 

But we all know that this temper is apt to be 
worn away as we advance into manhood’s life. 
When we come to stand out on the broad theatre 
of the world, leaving the security and shelter of 
the quiet home, and are thrown upon the diffi- 
culties and roughness of a man’s duties and ex- 
periences, to meet and conquer them as we ma 
how apt are we to lose the spirit of childhood, 
and live at our own directions, how apt to cast 
aside the early restraints, and spring forward to 
the appointed tasks with proud convictions of our 
strength and wisdom! Weset up for ourselves. 
The feeling of dependence is displaced by the 
pride of power ; the meek trust gives way to the 
boastful pretension of self- sufficiency ; ; the ready 
obedience to another’s law, to the arrogant affec- 
tation of being a law unto ourselves. And thus 
it comes to pass that we lose, with the earthly 
home and its spirit, the kingdom of heaven and 
its childlike heart. We lose our dependence on 
the Great Father, our complete trust, our affec- 


tionate allegiance, through “our own habits of 
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commaud.’’ We forget we are still children of 
God, dwellers in his mansion, to be led by his 
will and supported by his love. And so we fall 
away, often taking our portion of goods and 
straying off on our own account ; and by and by 
it gets to seem strange and impossible to lean 
completely on the unseen Arm of Power, that is 
ready to fold us round and does fold us round, 
though we know it not. It seems strange, and 
like a simple tale of a dreamy or weak and ef- 
feminate mind, to hear of a perfect reliance, un- 
doing all its self-sufficiency and yielding up all 


to the will of Him, who is the giver of life and | 


the ordainer of life’s experience. It seems 


reserved, as joyful, as that which he gave the 
gentle parent who watched over and guided his 
childhood. 


And how should it seem otherwise to us, till 


childhood ? How can we enter into the con- 
sciousness of this condition of the heart, except 


the spirit of early days returns upon us and gives | 
back to us “‘ whatever was blessed in childhood, | 


without abating our glory of manhood,’—making 
the mansion of God’s house peaceful as a fath- 
er’s abode ? 


Christ saith: “‘ Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye cannot enter the king- | 


dom of Heaven.” For can we otherwise ? One 


rapid glance at our heaits will teach us that we 
cannot in any other manner. Let theologians 


argue as they will; let them set forth, in their | 


ways, what conversion is, as a dogma, we all 
know what it must be, as a doctrine of experi- 
ence. If, to enter the kingdom, we must become 
as little children, then most plain it is we must 
be changed,—we must be converted. Till we 
are, we are not as little children, with the heart 
of a child in us, but as grown men, with the 
proud heart of a man in us. And this we know 
too well. For unless that change has come over 
us, are we leaning upon God, with the whole 
weight of entire dependence? Are we walking 
in the meekest trust in his most blessed will ? 
Are we, with cheerful obedience, running to do 
his pleasure? In weakness, is He our strength ; 


in perplexity, our guide; in failure, our hope; | 


in temptation, our refuge? And yet, this is 
what it is to dwell in the kingdoja of heaven,— 
tobe a subject of thate mpire,—fto be a child of 
liim who is its Head. 

Who of us does not need conversion? God 
knows we need it, and therefore He will not let 
us alone, but is always ordering his providence 
to bring us back to himself. Sometimes He 
pleads with us in his gentle tones, which we may 
hear in hours of gladuess and prosperity ; some- 
times in deeper voices, that startle the too drowsy 
soul, in hours of peril and disaster ; sometimes 
he sends a word, awful as that which once spake 





from Sinai, through all the chambers of a man’s 
being, bidding him beware how he longer lives in 
disobedience and a prodigal. Sometimes he un- 
roofs the very house of our security, and shows us 
that what we rest in may suddenly pass away, and 
leave us homeless and desoiate. Sometimes by a 
quick and sudden blow he extorts the ery of 
dependence, moving in the heart a deep sense 
of relation to that which is above, as well as to 
that which is around and beneath. But oftener 
he pleads with us in the persuasive accents of a 
loving father, calling most patiently after the 
children whom he hath nourished and brought 


| up, but who have rebelled against him. * * 
strange, and almost incredible, to hear of an|* * * 
obedience for the man, which is as ready, as un- | 


* * 


He pleads with us in the gentle 
knocking of his spirit at the closed door of our 
hearts,—knocking, knocking, if we will let him 
in,—in the holy hours of quiet meditation, in 
movings of the soul that we can give no account 


| of, when, somehow, we feel near to heaven, and 
we be changed back again iuto the spirit of 


its light shines upon our path, even though 
drifting earth-clouds eclipse it again. God knows 
we need to be converted and so he will not let 
us alone, but calls, varying his entreaties, as our 
hearts require, ** My son, give me thy heart.” 
And, oh! when we are truly converted, when 


| childhood is born again in our souls: when we 
How simply true, then, is it that | 


are ourselves again in the spirit of childhood ; 
when the freshness of our early years is shed 
over the wisdom and experience of maturity, then 


| how simple are all our ways and thoughts and 


tastes! How we love the unaffected, chaste, 
homely modes of life! The formal, stately, os- 
tentatious, ceremonious ways of the world grow 
distasteful, and the modest, quiet, humble, grow 
clearer and holier. 

When again we kneel at a Father’s feet, and 
walk by a Father's side, and look up into a 
Father’s face, then with what large belief 
in his love and constancy are we ready to go 
right over rough as well as smooth ground,— 
right on through sunshine and darkness ; right 
on through sickness, bereavement, loss, trouble, 
and long-pressing agitations, knowing that our 
afflictions, which endure but fora moment, work 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; 
knowing, too, that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 


the heavens. J. &. TO. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I observed in the last intelligencer, some ac- 
count of Arthur Howell, and 1 remember, too, 
the remarkable occurrence related in the days of 
my youth, which corresponds with the account you 
have published. I remember the man himself in 
several of the first Yearly Meetings I attended. 
His manner in meeting was devout. He sat 
with his face downwards, and partially covered 
with his hat. When he spoke, “his words were 
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few and savory,” and always to the point, and 


tothe main point. 
how it was that there never was a memorial for 
Arthur Howell, as the object of those documents 
is for the benefit of survivors, and few I believe 
can be found whose example and ministry shone 
more brightly than his. It was said by the Wi- 
vine Master in relation to the woman in the 
house of Simon the leper, that “the things she 
has done shall be told as a memorial of her;”’ 
here is the important service and use of a me- 
morial ; “the things she has done,” and some 
of the things done by Arthur Howell I am now 
about to relate. 

Being with some Friends on a religious visit 
in the year 1819, we tarried a night ata Friend’s 
house, (J. B.) He was the only one of the family 
belonging to the Society of Friends, and in the 
course of conversation he related some incidents 
that induced him to become a member. He 
said, when he was a young man and newly set- 
tled in the world, he concluded to better his 
condition by purchasing a farm that was for sale 
in the neighborhood. He made his calculations, 
and concluded within himself that he could easily 
make the payments, and he would soon have a 
comfortable home of his own; and he was care- | 


ful, too, to keep his own secrets, least endther | 


might deprive him of a good bargain. So he 
set out to make the purchase, and while he was 
walking along the road he met two elderly 
Friends on horseback, the one a few perches be- 
fore the other, and the hindermost one he 
noticed had his hat drawn partly over his face, 
and appeared to be in a deep, thoughtful mood. 
He passed them without speaking; but he had 
walked but a little way before he was startled 
with a call of “ young man!” He-turned and 
found the last Friend he had passed was riding 
after him. 

The Friend said to him in substance : ‘ Thou 
art an entire stranger to me, but in passing thee 
a few minutes ago, I felt a divine impression to 
say to thee, that if thou engages in the business 
thou hast in prospect, it will be thy ruin, and 
thou hadst better abandon it and return home.” 
The Friend proved to be Arthur Howell, “‘ who 
preached to me (as he said) the most powerful 
sermon I ever heard. He almost told me, as 
was said by the woman of Samaria, ‘all things 
that ever I did ;’ but he did not leave me comfort- 
less. I turned about and went home, and soon 
after I had good reason to believe that if I had 
bought the farm it would have been the ruin of 
myself and young family.”” The Friend some 
time after applied and became a member of the 
Society, and, many years afterwards, he removed 
nearer to Friends, as he lived at the time of his 
convincement ten miles from meeting. I con- 
versed with him freely but a little while before 
his decease, which occurred several years ago ; 
he was in a tender state of mind, and held in 
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grateful. remembrance the divine interposition 


I have sometimes enquired to save him from harm, through the instrumen- 


tality of Arthur Howell. F. 
3d month 12th, 1857. 
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We have not alba led to the case of ‘Dest 
Scott, because, at the time this article was writ- 
ten, the opinion of Chief Justice Taney of the 
Supreme Court has not been published, it being 
understood that it is retained until the argu- 
ments addressed by the minority can be answered. 
It is probable some of the points upon which a 
majority of the Court appear to have agreed, 
may be somewhat modified, but the fact that 
the slave power is gradually, but surely extend- 
ing itself, however humiliating the confession, 


icannot be doubted. Ever since the so-called 


Compromise of 1850, a system of measures has 
been pursued, which, if continued, may introduce 
by law slavery into the free states, and fasten 
— us a system which our education and hu- 
| anity alike testify against. 

We have often before called attention to these 
aggressions of the slave power, and it may appear 
like a “ thrice told tale;”’ but a periodical devo- 
ted to the interests of the Society of Friends 
would not be true to its position, if it did not 
upon every occasion like the present utter a 
solemn protest against this complicated system 
of iniquity. 

Out of the nine judges of the Supreme Court, 
five are understood to be slaveholders, and two 
others from the free states have joined in affirm- 
ing the decision of the majority. 

Judge McLean of Ohio and Judge Curtis of 
Massachusetts have given adverse opinions, which 
are too elaborate for general publication. As 
they will be extensively circulated, such as are 
interested in examining the grounds assumed can 
procure and read for themselves. It is proba- 
ble we shall again allude to this subject, but in 
the mean time we would refer to an abstract 
from one of the papers. 


THE CASE OF DRED SCOTT. 


The recent opinion of the majority of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Scorr vs. SANnrorD, has 
filled all persons of calm and conservative views 
with regret and alarm. 
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There is every reason to believe that this case 
got into the Supreme Court collusively. Dred 
Scott is a poor, ignorant negro slave in Missouri. 
It is not possible that he has the opportunity or 
the means to prosecute a protracted and expen- 
sive litigation up to the highest Court in the 
land. When the case came near argument there 
was no counsel to represent Dred Scott; but a 
Boston lawyer was procured on the spur of the 
occasion, by some strangers to Dred, who were 
interested in his favor. 

Dred Scott, originally a slave in Missouri, | 
was taken by his owner, Doctor Emerson, to | 
the free State of Illinois, where master and slave | 
resided two years. Then Doctor Emerson took | 
Dred to Fort Snelling, in that part of Missouri | 
Territory where the Act of 1820 prohibited | 
slavery. At Fort Snelling, Dred was married | 
to a colored woman who had also been brought ; 
from Missouri to that post, and who resided there | 
with her owner. About that time, and at Fort 
Snelling, Dred and his wife were sold to Mr. | 
Sanford, the defendant in this case. After a} 
lengthened absence, Dred and his family were | 
taken back into Missouri, by their alleged owner. | 
in Missouri Dred sued for the freedom of himself 
and family. The Supreme Court of Missouri 
decided against Dred’s claim. He then sued 
Sanford, who is a citizen of New York, in the 





Circuit Court of the United States, was cast 
there, and took his writ of error to the Supreme | 
Court, whose decision finally adjudges him to | 
remediless bondage. 

Jpon this state of facts, the first point assum- | 
ed by the majority Judges is that no person of 
African descent can sue in any United States 


) 


Court! The retrograde barbarism of such a 
dogma is painfully obvious. Negroes and mu- 
lattoes may be an inferior race—they may be too 
ignorant and uncivilized to be entrusted with a// 
the franchises of citizenship—it may be proper 
to keep them under tutelage or restraint —but it 
is monstrous that the Courts of a nation pro- 
fessing regard for common right and fairness | 
should exclude the humblest and meanest inhabi- 
tant from the poor privilege of sueing for ordi- | 
nary justice. T’o exclude persons from the Conrts 
because they are not citizens, would shut the | 
gates of justice not only against negroes, but 
against minors, aliens and women. But the | 
opinion of the majority, in the very vein of a) 
quafi-Brahminical caste exclusiveness, reduces | 
the African race, bond or free, to the condition | 
of wretched Pariahs, makes all rights depend, | 
not on the possession of manhood, but on the | 
color of the skin, and shocks the moral sense of | 
every civilized being with the revolting declara- | 
tion that “ negroes have no rights which white | 


.men are bound to respect,” and are not entitled, | 


under the Constitution, “to be ever thought of 
or spoken of except as property.” 
Upon the baseless and absurd assumption that | 
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the Constitution regards men of African descent 
as mere property, and not as persons, the majori- 
ty of the Court build the novel dogma that slaves 
can be held like any other property by mere vir- 
tue of the Constitution. This idea was first 
broached by John C. Calhoun, and was general- 
ly scouted, at the time, as a gross heresy. And 
so it is; unless all the great writers on the Law 
of Nations, and on Civil and Common law, and 
all the previous decisions of every respectable 
Court in this country, and in the civilized world, 
are wholly in error. For every one of these 
authorities, for centuries back, has explicitly 
held that slavery is the mere creature of positive 
law ; that it cannot exist a moment without posi- 
tive law; that it cannot exist merely by being 
not prohibited, but only by explicit and special 
establishment; that a slave is not property 
naturally, but only technically and legally, by 
virtue of specific municipal law. Every tyro in 
jurisprudence is aware that these principles are 
primary and elementary. It follows, then, that 
a slave is not property, like a horse or a wagon. 
For these are owned by virtue of the law of na- 
ture and nations, and of common right ; whereas, 
a slave is owned, as all the jurists say, against 
natural right, and only by force of local law. 
These simple and universal truths were axioms, 
as every school-boy knows, with our Fathers 
who framed the Constitution ; and every school- 
boy knows, too, that while the Fathers were 
careful to leave the States perfectly free to dis- 


| pose of slavery as they saw fit, they were equally 


careful to avoid establishing or recognising pro- 
perty in man under any mere Federal jurisdic- 
tion. Unless, therefore,the people of a Territory 
choose to establish slavery, or at least to give it 
special allowance, a human being cannot be held 
as a slave by any force of the United States Con- 
stitution. To affirm the contrary is to say 
that a Virginia or a South Carolina slaveholder 
carries into Kansas or Minnesota, not only his 
family and his horses, but also the local laws of 
his own State. 

Dred Scott was taken by his master into the 
Free State of Illinois /o reside, and they did re- 
side there for two years. Now no principle of 
civil, common and international law is more clear- 
ly settled by a long succession of illustrious 
authorities and precedents than this, that as 
slavery is the mere creature of local law, so, if 
a master voluntarily takes his slave into a State 
where slavery is prohibited, with the intent of 
residing there, the very act works emancipation. 
And yet, in spite of the facts, and in contempt 
of the clearest law, the majority Judges say that 
Dred is a slave! Some of them argue that Dred 
waived his freedom by going back to Missouri. 
But he cannot be supposed to have gone back 
voluntarily, for a slave has no volition ; and, if he 
did, no man can make himself or his offspring 
slaves by contract, either express or implied. 
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The'majority of the Court go so far as to de- 
clare that the Ordinance of 1789 and the Mis- 
souri Prohibition were unconstitutional. Now the 
enactment of these laws may or not have been 
expedient, their repeal may have been proper or 
improper; but the majority Judges assume a 
tremendous responsibility in venturing to pro- 
nounce such enactments unconstitutional and in- 
valid. The Ordinance was passed in a Congress 
which embraced Madison, by a unanimous vote, 
and was signed by Washington. Similar pro- 
visions have been enacted by nearly every Con- 
gress, and signed and approved by every Presi- 
dent down to President Pierce. The Missouri 
Prohibition was declared Constitutional by Mon- 
roe and his Cabinet, one of whom was John C. 
Calhoun. The Supreme Court, over and over, 
have expressly recognised the validity of these 
acts of legislation. Judge Curtis’s references to 
the previous action of the General Government, 
from the formation of the Constitution until re- 
cent times, is complete, clear and absolutely 
crushing. Every President, every Cabinet Secre- 
tary, every Official, every Congressman, every 
Statesman, every Politician, every State, every 
Court, every Judge, aud every Chief Justice 
until recently, has unhesitatingly granted that 
these acts were Constitutional. This inno- 


misconception and usurpation of power to Presi- | 
dents like Washington, Monroe, and Jackson, to 
statesmen like Jefferson, Macon, Madison, Silas 
Wright and Henry Clay, to lawyers like Pink- 
ney, Binney and Webster, to Judges like Gas- | 


ton, Kent, Story and Marshall. This innovat- 
ing decision carries no moral force, it is extra- 


judicial, gratuitous, unprecedented and illegal. | 


The good sense of the just and freedom-loving 
people of the United States will surely have it 
reversed. 


Diep, On 2d day the 16th inst., at her residence in 
Solebury Township, Bucks County, Pa., Ruta Berts, 
aged nearly 62 years. She was the wife of William 
Betts, and the daughter of David Simpson, who was 
the eldest son of John Simpson, a faithful minister 
well known in this country in the latter part of the 
past, and beginning of the present century. 


Ruth Betts was for many years an elder and member | 


of Buckingham Meeting. In the domestic circle she 
filled the stations of wife, mother, and sister with great 
propriety, and her removal is deeply felt on the part 
of her husband, brother, sisters and children, who truly 
mourn her loss. The neighbors and the poor also are 
truly in mourning. ‘The church too in the present as 
in several similar instances of latter occurrence, are 
in mourning because so few can be found to fill the 
places now left vacant. Every living member of it 
has need to enter not only the house of mourning, 
but the house of prayer. For the harvest truly is 
plenteous but the laborers are few. ‘ Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest that he would send forth 
more laborers into his harvest.” 


Sarau S. Reaper, sister of the above and widow 


of Merrick Reader, died on the 7th of 4th month, 1856, 
much lamented and greatly missed. 


. si . . } 
vating decision of yesterday imputes stupid | 


} you.”’ 
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Diep, On the 4th inst., in the 69th year of her age, 
Martua, the wife of Nathan Cleaver, of Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania. She was a minister of Gwy- 
nedd Monthly Meeting, where her loss will be deeply 
felt. 

A fellow lahorer in the gospel says of her, ina 
letter of condolence to her bereaved relatives: ‘* Dear 
Martha! she was one of the meek of the earth, who 
lifted up her voice in the assemblies of the people, to 
direct the minds of the hearers to the Messiah! To 
call to obedience and faithfulness to known duties, 
that the reward might be peace.”’ 

Her health had been declining for more than a year 
| past, but she seldom ever failed being at Meeting, 
though frequently under considerable bodily debility. 
Of her it might truly be said, as was said of one 
formerly, ‘‘ Oh! woman, great is thy faith.”? Early in 
the Second month, feeling ‘ bound in the spirit,”’ she 
attended our Quarterly Meeting at Abington, much to 
the surprise of many, who knew the delicate state of 
her health. After this she once attended our meeting 
at Gwynedd, and ‘on being asked how she was, she 
answered in substance, ¢ I have always served a kind 
Master, who has furnished me with ample strength and 
ability to perform every duty required of me; and I 
believe my health and strength have suffered no loss on 
account of my attending the Quarterly Meeting.” 

When on her sick bed and the power of utterance 
\ had very much failed, she said, on being asked her pros- 
pect about her recovery: “I have not seen much 
| about it. I feel entirely resigned. I have no anxiety 
about the event.”? At another time when she conld 
not speak above a whisper she said, ‘¢I told a dear 
friend at the Quarterly Meeting, that I have a little 
faith, and it would continue to the end.”? This wasa 
most invaluable testimony on this solemn occasion. 
It was said by the divine Master, “‘If ye had faith 
as a grain of mustard seed yeshould say to this moun- 
tain be thou removed, and cast into the.sea, and it 
shall be done, and nothing shall be impossible unto 
Yea, we believe this “ little faith’? enabled our 
dear friend to realize the language, ‘‘ Oh! death where 





| is thy sting, and Oh! grave where is thy victory.” 


When her precious spirit took its flight to the place 
prepared for it, a calm serenity settled on her counten- 
ance. ‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints.”” ‘Be thou faitnful unto death and I 
will give thee a crown of life.”? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUFFERINGS OF FRIENDS UNDER THE CONVENTI- 


CLE ACT. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


In London, this conventicle act was no sooner 
in force, than multitudes were imprisoned for 
the first and second offevce, which was usually 
for a few days. On the 14th of 8th month, the 
sheriff with many officers, and others armed, en- 
tered the meeting house at Bull and Mouth, and 
ordered the person who was preaching to come 
down ; after which two of the officers stepped on 
a form near him, drew their swords, and struck 
him and another Friend with such force, that one 
of their swords was broken ; then they laid hold 
both of men and women, ami haling out near 
two hundred, drove them to Guildhall, where 
they were kept prisoners till near midnight, and 
then, bythe Mayor’s orders, conducted by lighted 
torches and a guard of halberdiers to Newgate, 
where they were thrust up among felons. On 
the 15th, about twenty were fined and committed, 
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as were twelve more on the 17th, and about sixty 
others on the 19th, some for fourteen, and others 
for nine days. On the 21st the Mayor with the 
Sheriffs and Alderman Brown, came again to 
the Meeting at Bull and Mouth. Brown, with 
his usual rudeness, kicked some, pulled others 
by the hair, and pinched the women’s arms until 
they were black; by this rude behavior, and 
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the volume, this Judge undertook to show that 
their not swearing tended to subvert the Govern- 
ment, that no government can stand without swear- 
ing, and that though the Quakers did not indeed 
conspire, (in which case he should proceed 
another way, and try them for ¢reason,) yet if 
suffered to meet, they would doit, and in a short 
time be up in arms. He intended immediately ° 


shameful abuse, degrading the dignity of his | to have proceeded to the trial of some of them, 


office, and proving himself too vulgar for, and 
absolutely unworthy of, the magistracy he bore, 
in any well regulated government. The Mayor 
causing the doors to be shut, sent about one hun- 
dred and fifty nine of them to Newgate for four 
days, where they had not room to sit down, 
nor scarce to stand, being close shut up among 
the felons without respect to age or sex. 

On the 28th one hundred and seventy-five 
were also sent to Newgate as privately as _possi- 
bly; the magistrates, it is probable, being 
ashamed to expose their unrelenting severity to 
the public eye. On the 4th of Ninth month, 


two hundred and thirty-two more were com- 
mitted. 

The state of Newgate is thus described by a 
writer who visited it some years afterwards. 
‘“‘The prisoners are pushed so close together and 
the air so corrupted by their stench, that it oc- 
casionsa disease called the jail distemper, of which 


they die by dozens; and cart loads of them are 
carried out, and thrown into a pit in the church 
yard without ceremony. And to this wretched 
place many innocent people are sometimes sent, 
and loaded with irons before their trial, not to 
secure them, but to extort money from them by 
a merciless jailor; for if they have money to 
bribe him, they may have their irons as light as 
they please.” By these commitments, the prisons 
being overfilled, it was intended to proceed to the 
trial of such as were in for the third offence ; 
preparatory whereto, Judge Keeling, at the ses- 
sions of the @ld Bailey, made a speech to the 
Grand Jury against the prisoners, that, as he 
observed, they might not be thought worthy of 
pity. He accused them of teaching dangerous 
principles—this for one, that it is not lawful to 
take an oath. The Quakers had affirmed only 
that it was forbidden by Christ, and therefore 
unlawful to them who were disposed to obey 
their Saviour’s commands. You must not think, 
the Judge said, that their leaders believe this 
doctrine, only they persuade these poor ignorant 
souls so. But they have an interest to carry on 
against the Government, and therefore they will 
not swear subjection to it, and their end is re- 
bellion and blood. He proceeded next to quote 
the New Testament against them ; and not find- 
ing it quite to his purpose, concluded that the 
Old is positive for swearing, and they that deny 
swearing, deny God a special part of his wor- 
ship. By arguments equally sound and cogent, 
into which the reader may look for himself in 


for which purpose a young lad was brought from 
Newgate, who being asked if he were not at the 
Bull and Mouth Meeting such a day, he re- 
plied, Jwas not ; whence the judge took occasion 
to reproach the Quakers with common-place re- 
flections, saying, that for all their pretensions to 
truth, they could lie for their interest, and to 
evade suffering. 

But this youth persisting in his denial, wit- 
nesses were called to prove he was there, but 
none could be found, which the Judge observing, 
said some should suffer for it. He then issued 
an order, that the jailor of Newgate and his men 
should attend the meeting, and be prepared to 
give evidence at the next sessions. At the next 
sessions, a bill of indictment was preferred 
against sixteen Quakers for the third offence. 
They were tried and convicted, and twelve of 
them sentenced to transportation, amongst whom 
was a young woman named Hannah Trigg, a 
person hardly sixteen years of age. Soon 
after she was sentenced to banishment, she 
sickened in Newgate, and dying there, the same 
unfeeling inhumanity, insatiate with her life, 
was extended to her lifeless corpse. Her rela- 

| tions were deprived even of the consolation of 
| paying the last office of natural affection by in- 
terring her as they desired, but she was carried 
| to the burying place where they inter felons and 
others who die in the jail. 

On the 15th of 10th month, about forty more 
were brought to the sessions of the Old Bailey, 
and called tothe bar. They pleaded not guilty, 
and the court proceeded to try them. 

The witnesses against them were the under 
keepers of Newgate and the marshal-men. The 
first was one Dawson, a turnkey, who was greatly 
confounded in his testimony for having sworn 
that he took John Hope, who had been in prison 
this week, at the Bull and Mouth last Sunday, 
but the court endeavoring to set him right, he 
corrected himself, and said the Sunday before, 
which was equally false. Afterwards, he said 
the prisoner was brought out to him, and that 
he did not see him in the meeting. Upon which 
one of the jury, addressing the Judge, said, 
“‘ My lord, 1 beseech you, let us be troubled 
with no more such evidence, for we shall not cast 
man upon such evidence as this ;” but the judge 
endeavored to palliate it, and reproved the jury- 
man for being too scrupulous. Another turnkey 
testified that he saw one of the prisoners at the 
Bull and Mouth Meeting, but it was in evidence 
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that he did not see him till he came to Newgate. 
One of the jury objecting to such testimony, the 
Judge grew angry, and told him the court would 
punish him for undervaluing the king’s witnesses. 
After a time the jury went out, and brought in 
their verdict that four of the prisoners were not 
guilty, and the rest they could not agree on. The 
Judge being displeased, sent them out again 
with fresh instructions ; they returned with this 
verdict, guilty of meeting, but not of fact. The 
Judge inquiring what they meant by not guilty 
of fact, the jury applied, ‘‘ There is evidence 
that they met at the Bull and Mouth, therefore 
we say, guilty of meeting; but no evidence of 
what they did there ; therefore we say, not guilty 
of meeting contrary to the liturgy of the church 
of England.” The Judge asked the jury 
whether they did not believe in their consciences, 
that they were there under the color and pretence 
of worship : to which one of them replied, “I 
do believe in my conscience that they were met 
in deed and in truth.” Another said, “ My lord, 
I have that venerable respect for the Church of 
England, as to believe it is aceording to the 
Scriptures, which allow of the worship of God 
in spirit, and therefore, I conclude, that to wor- 
ship God in spirit, is not contrary to the liturgy ; 
if it be I shall abate of my respect to it.” In 
short, neither persuasions nor menaces could in- 
duce the jury to alter the verdict; whereupon 
six of them were bound in £100 each to appear 
at the king’s bench bar, the first'day of the next 


term. 
To be continued. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Temperature of the Weather for the three Winter 
months at Bloomfield, Prince Edward Co., 
C. W. 


Mean, | { 
|coldest.| Mean,| Mean 
from 5/6} P.M. \of both.) 
|to 7a.M.| 

1856. | 
12th mo.| 14.54 
857. 
Ist mo.| 3.19 | 
2d mo. | 25. 


No. of | No. of 
days be-} days 
low zero. above 32° 


Lowest | 
reading.| 


A.M. {P.M. AM. | PM. 


20.03 
9.54 


) 
37 
27.57 | 26.28 


| 17 
| 6 
| 26 


From the New York Tribune. 

It has been a favorite idea with the partisans 
of the slave trade, that the Africans are nearly 
all slaves at home, so that the transporting them 
across the Atlantic and setting them at work on 
American sugar, coffee and cotton plantations is, 
after all, only a change of masters; and most 
likely a highly beneficial change, since it is not 
to be presumed that a civilized and Christian 
planter can be a harsher master than a savage 
African chief. The observations, however, of 
Dr. Livingstone, in his recent African travels, 
of which we gave a statement in a recent article, 
go entirely to contradict this representation of 
African society. The power of the African 
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chiefs over their subjects is, according to his rep- 
resentations, exceedingly limited, and the num- 
ber of persons held in slavery, for any domestic 
purposes, comparatively small. 

This view of the case is remarkably confirmed 
by some very interesting statements made by 
Mr. Bushnell, who has spent the last eleven 
years as a missionary on the West Coast of Africa. 


A MISSIONARY’S OPINION OF THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE-TRADE. 
From the N. Y. Evangelist. 

The Rev. Mr. Bushnell, now in this city, has 
been a missionary on the Western Coast for thir- 
teen years. He is stationed on the Gaboon River, 
right on the line of the equator and in the heart 
of the slave region. Their first mission-house was 
on the site of an old Portuguese slave-factory, 
where the trade had been carried on for more 
than two centuries. On an island at the mouth 
of the river are heavy guns, brought there by the 
Portuguese two hundred and fifty years ago. 

Thus ample time has been given for the great 
experiment of civilization. By this time the 
Slave Coast ought to be the seat of a high state 
of civilization. But the missionaries seem to 
think that this intercourse with other uations has 
only caused a deeper night to descend on that 
dark continent. Mr. Bushnell even goes so far 
as to say that the slave trade is the great curse 
of Africa; that it renders the wildest savages 
still more fierce and cruel, and that it baffles all 
attempts at civilization. 

Of course all other commerce is killed by this 
traffic. The country is rich in natural products, 
and might furnish a large export. But all is 
kept down by this one trade. So soon asa 
British squadron, hovering on the coast, puts the 
slavers in fear, and causes their trade to languish, 
other branches of industry revive. The chiefs, 
finding less demand for human flesh, bring down 
other commodities—ivory, palm#il, gold dust, 
dye woods and ebony. Thus the instant the 
slave-trade is checked, there springs up a legiti- 
mate commerce. But while that is in full blast, 
it kills everything else, for it is more exciting 
and more lucrative. The trade in slaves is more 
profitable than trade in ivory, for it is easier to 
steal a child than kill an elephant. 

But the commercial loss is nothing to the 
moral desolation which it leaves behind it. The 
slave trade is the cause of almost all the wars 
between different tribes. It keeps them con- 
stantly fighting to procure fresh victims. It 
excites them to attack defenseless villages, and 
to seize men, women and children. Thus it 
stimulates to burnings, to murder and to mas- 
sacre. 

Mr. Bushnell has taken away our chief conso- 
lation in this trade, which was that these poor 
wretches were only taken from being slaves in 
their own country to be slaves in ours—which 
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seemed a great improvement. But he informs | 
us that but for this foreign trade they might not | 
be slaves at all! In fact, he doubted whether | 
Slavery existed on this Western Coast until two 
or three centuries ago, when the Portuguese 
tempted the chiefs to sell the bodies of men. It 
was Christian traders who first taught the poor 
natives these arts of cruelty. At any rate, if 
slavery existed at all before, the whole system 
has been extended and fortified, and increased in 
horrors by the demand for slaves for export. If 
left to itself, it would soon dwindle and die; for 
there is no internal cause to sustain it. Labor 
isnot of value enough. A slave is good for 
nothing to keep, but only to sell. It is the cu- 
pidity of West Indian traders which spurs on the 
natives to burning and butchery, and which 
brings upon this desolate coast all their woes. 

A natural effect of such a trade in flesh and 
blood is to produce afrightful disregard of human 
life. It has reduced the value of a man to the 
trifle that he will bring from the trader. Man 
a man has been bought for a cask of rum. Lately 
the price has risen, so that now an able-bodied 
man will fetch about $10, and a boy or girl 
perhaps half that sum. 

Of course it tends to destroy natural affection. 
The natives are simple-hearted, and strongly 
attached totheir kindred. But when every bad 
passion is excited, imbruted by war and mad- 
dened by rum, the father will sometimes sell his 
own child. ‘1 have even known,” says Mr. 

Sushnell, ‘‘a husband to sell his wife !”’ | 

It is often said that those poor Africans do not 
suffer much, for that they are incapable of 
feeling. They are little above the beasts, and, | 
like animals, all places are indifferent to them. 
‘Having food and raiment, they are therewith 
content.’ But our informant tells us that, on 
the contrary, they are a very sensitive race. 
Natives of that torrid clime, they are true chil- 
dren of the sun. Living in the open air, they | 
drink in bright influences from sunshine and 
from sky. Their feelings are quick. The slight- | 
est thing exalts them to a heaven of rapture or | 
plunges them into an abyss of grief. Wlten 
left to themselves, they are a careless, heedless, 
happy race; full of mirth, and dance, and song. 
In manya sylvan glade, under the wide-spreading 
palms, may be witnessed scenes which would de- 
light the imagination of a pastoral poet. 

They have a passionate love of music. The 
gondoliers of Venice, floating on their grand 
canal, were not more spontaneous and gushing 
in their melody than these Africans, floating on 
their inland waters. As the boat glides along 
the lagoons and rivers, the oarsman keep time 
with a rising and falling strain. If any inci- | 
dent occurs in the sail, they instantly improvise 
a rude poetry, and accompany it with a wild 
melody. Thus everywhere—in their boats or 
bamboo huts, in everyscene of gladness or of 


grief, at the wedding or the funeral—their hearts 
find vent in song. 

And do these simple children of nature feel 
nothing when torn from their homes and country? 


| * When [ first landed on the coast,” says Mr. 


Bushnell, “ the slave-trade was flourishing, and 
there were many factories near us. I often 
visited the barracoons, and such utter woe and 
despair I never saw on any human faces.” Their 
lightness and gayety was all gone. Their 
songs were hushed, and they sat silent and 
gloomy. It was nota grief which burst forth 
in wild lament, nor a despair which nerved 
them to fierce resistance, but a wan and weary 
look, a despair which was speechless and hope- 
less, as of those doomed to die. There they sat 
upon the shore chained together, now turning a 
last fond look to the hills and palm groves in the 
distance, and now looking to the slave-ship which 
began to show its dark hull on the horizon. 
Thus they watched and wept, their stifled sobs 
answering to the desolate moarings of the sea. 
Such is the slave-trade, of which men in this 
Christian land speak in gentle phrase, and which 
some propose to revive. Many might be found 


| who would not only defend it, but delight in it; 


who would find in this buying of men, not only 
the most lucrative commerce, but the most ex- 
citing sport. When Capt. Smith confided to us 
his experience ina slave ship, his eye shot fire 
as he depicted the scenes on the African Coast. 
“* Ah?” said the hero, “that’s the place for fun !” 


OUR BREAVENLY FATHER. 


On a bright Sabbath morning, in the beautiful spring 
of 1840, I attended Friends’ meeting at Fallowfield, 
and heard a discourse from Jesse Kersey, which im- 
pressed me as more than usually touching and tender. 
The following lines were composed immediately after, 
and may be considered a rather close paraphrase of all 
its principal features : 


Our Heavenly Father, kindly wise, 
Has spread before our sight 

The loveliness of earth and skies, 
To claim our praise aright. 

That while our eyes with rapture see 
Each good and pleasant thing, 

Our tender gratitude may be 
An unfeigned offering. 


The blossom’d shrubs that charm the grove— 
The streamlets flowing there ; 
And song of wild-birds as they rove 
In the soft vernal air; 
Were they not given to endear our hearts 
To him who reigns above ? 
Whose ever-bounteous hand imparts 
Such unask’d gifts of love, 


Is not the earth with plenty fill’d ? 
Do not the fields o’erflow, 

And almost without culture yield 
Whate’er the clime can grow? 

And shall our stubborn hearts refuse 
The grateful song to raise ? 

And while each pleasant gift we use, 
Neglect the Giver’s praise ? 
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Do not the gales that round us breathe Through the shining ranks of angels, 
Fresh fragrance as they rove; I shall fly on eager wing, 

The flowers that careless blow beneath, Through the legions of archangels, 
And the blue Heavens above ; To the footstool of my King. 

The rivers as they ceaseless run: Let me go! I long to be 


The restless ocean’s flow ; In such blessed company ! 
And the still burning, quenchless sun, . , 
Their Heavenly Author show? Now, at length, the day is breaking ! 


; ad 
Do not the stars that shine so bright, sig touted oe 
In the deep wilds of space, — To the light of perfeet day. 
Seem as te Maker’s guiding light, Let me go ‘the night is past 
oe eee « Morning dawns on me at last! 
And while we, in these orbs of fire, Flushin = I — s 
His holy hand descry, ee 
Do they not tender hopes inspire 


Of immortality ? Special correspondence of the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
Then let us praise him and adore 


, JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 
In early youth’s fresh bloom; 


Nor cease till life’s pulse beats no more, The Americans at Canton—Interesting letter 
And the last summons come. from an American Officer. 
votion’s fires so pure i 
Peall cheer our one ae | . WuHAMPOA, Dec. 15th, 1856. 
« And He who was our morning light, | _ Mr. Editor: I will now proceed to conclude 
Shail be our evening song.” the observations on Japan; and give you a short 
J.W.T. | resumé of events here since my last. 
In accordance with the treaty made by Commo- 
Sica ale dore Perry with the Japanese, we found that a 
«LET ME GO. good stone landing place had been constructed, 
Sesiiinis Ueeuitth: the eunpnis tetahinn with houses for the accommodation of parties wait- 
Roly the shadows tes away! S* ing for boats, or fatigued with walking. Several 
My bewildered soul is waking | hundred tons of coal had also been brought from 
Lo the light of perfect day ! the interior and been collected near the landing. 
Dreary was my night of woe! This was surface coal, but proved to be of ex- 
Day is dawning! let me go! cellent quality. 
During our first rambles ashore, the people, 
Joy, ata hous | thon art awehing | | especially women and children, all ran at our ap- 
See thy day-star in the sky! | proach, and could not be induced to come near 
Let me go; the night is past, us. If we entered a shop, it was instantly desert- 
Morning breaks on me at last! ed; and in many cases, they were shut up. 
Why, dear friends, your looks of sadness ? Police officers followed us everywhere, and were 
Ye should rather joy with me, | only to be got rid of by threats of violence. Even 
That, from agony aud madness, | then, although they kept out of sight, they were 
Li My beleagured soul is free. still near; and after along walk, when supposing 
ight, with calm, majestic flow, 
Breaks upon me ; let me go! | them gone, a sudden turn would reveal their 
1 thve drank Life’s bitter chalice, ee 80 perfect is this system of espionage 
Drained the wine my soul abhorred ; in Japan. These men only acted in obedience 
But the Arch-fiend’s proudest malice to their orders; and when an attempt was made 
Shall not rend me from the Lord. to drive them off, they would make signs, indi- 
Pitying my want and woe, | cating that if they did not act in obedience to 
-sntiiaameadine ittadstitie | their instructions, they must perform the Hari 
my | Kari, or self-immolation ; and thus preserve their 
eet, familie honor. , 
He forgives me every sin. 6 Ihe houses are all generally of two stories, 
Looking down on me, he smiled, and roofed with substantial and handsome black 
As a Father on his child. jearthen tiles. They are kept remarkably neat 
With supernal brightness glowing, | and clean. : ; 
Hung with star and stalactite, In examining the town and the habits of the 
Flashing in the river, flowing, — . people, we were forcibly struck with the accuracy 
"Twixt the smiling banks of light,— | of Kampfer’s account of Japan; and we saw so 
O’er-arched by an emerald bow, : : ’ . 
Is the way through which I go. | many things which so exactly correspond with 
_—_—— ___—. | his descriptions, as to justify us in placing the 


*[These were the last words of one whose morning | utmost confidence in the fidelity and correctness 
sun having been clouded by insanity, went down in | 


brightness. After uttering them, she fixed her eyes a wm old writer. The dress—the boats—the 

upon her attendant friends, with a look eloquent of | athing houses—the moxa, are all to be seen to 

_ surprise, wonder and joy,—a look, which none who this day, as he has described and figured them. 
saw it can never forget, and died.) | Every afternoon about five o’clock, the people 


Fountain Hill, Chester Co,, Pa., 1851. 


Joy, my soul! the day is breaking! 
‘hy redemption draweth nigh! 





All my unbelief confessing, 
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repair to the bathing houses, where they perform 
most thorough ablutions. Both sexes and all 
ages may be seen at this time of the day at these 
establishments, where for a few cash, they can 
obtain hot and cold water in abundance. 
Attached to the Goiosho, or government house, 
there was a large bazaar, fenced in from public 
observations. This establishment was built in 
the shape of a paralellogram; on the front side, 
facing the street, were the apartments for the 
government officers ; and on the three other sides, 
facing the central portion of the lot, which formed | 
a sort of court yard, were collected, under cover, 
the wares for sale. Men were stationed at} 
various points to facilitate examination of the | 
articles, and carry those things purchased to the | 
officers, who made a record of them, and received | 
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tion. The tombs erected to their memory are 
very neat, and well put up. 

The Consul General having arranged his domes- 
tic establishment; and having had a flag-staff 
erected on the shore, near his residence, he 
hoisted the first American Consular flag, in Japan, 
on the afternoon of September 4th, 1856; and 
the San Jacinto, answering his parting salute, 
steamed out of the beautiful harbor of Simoda, 
on her way toShanghai. And thus was marked 
another era in the history of Japan, one of which 
may be the starting point in the opening up of 
that country to the world. J. E. S. 


THE NEW YORK JUVENILE ASYLUM. 
A few weeks since a band of thirty-two boys 


the money—according to the present valuation | and girls were sent to the west, under the care 
by the Japanese, our dollar is worth but 33 cents. | of the superintendent of the House of Reception, 

In this government bazaar was exhibited for | a City branch of this Institution. We give the 
sale an assortment of lacquered ware, which, for | following extracts from his report, made on his 


variety and novelty of design, absolute perfection 
and beauty of finish, was unrivalled. 

The art of lacquering is possessed by the 
Japanese in full perfection, and no other nation 
can even approach them in the beauty or quality 
of the works. This fact, even the Chinese, who 
make very handsome lacquer-ware, acknowledge. 

By invitation of the Governor, the officers 
paid him a visit at the Gotosho. After the pass- 
ing of various compliments, and smoking, a fine 
repast was served up. It consisted of many 
courses: among which were various kinds of 
soups; and during the entertainment, warm saki 
was freely passed around. This saki, which is 
made from rice, is the national drink, and is very 
palatable. All the trays, &c., were lacquered 
ware. The guests satin a line in front of tables, 
on which were pipes, tobacco and fire; opposite 
them were Japanese officials, at the head of whom 
was the Governor, and in front of, and to the 


| return : 
“ By permission of the Board, I left New York, 
on Monday Jan. 26, with twenty-four boys and 
| six girls, for Tazewell County, Illinois. The 


: children attracted much notice during the jour- 
ney for their good behaviour and fine appearance, 
so much so that one gentleman handed me $10, 
and an another $5, (both refusing to give their 


names), to be expended in refreshments for the 
‘children. We arrived at our place of destina- 
' tion on Saturday evening, all in good health and 
spirits. On Sunday, a clear cold day, soon after 
breakfast, some thirty children, part of whom 
had found homes in that vicinity more than a 
' year ago, began to come in, and soon an exhibi- 
tion took place, such as I had never dreamed of, 
' notwithstanding my earnest wishes for the wel- 
fare of these poor children. No stranger could 
have been present without having his feelings 
excited by the confidence and affection ghown by 


right of him, was Moriama, a fine, gentlemanly | them for their legal protectors, as well as by the 
man, the royal interpreter from Jedo. Behind | care and solicitude exhibited in return. But to 
the Governor sat several reporters, who faithful- | me, familiar as I had been with the antecedents 


ly recorded everything said at the interview. I 
said the reporters sat; but in truth, the Japanese 
kneel rather than sit. 
quite fluently. 

The scrupulous cleanliness of everything in 
the apartments of the Goiosho, atfracted the at- 
tention, and excited the admiration of every one. 

The dislike of the Japanese to have intercourse 
with foreigners was manifest at the above inter- 
view, from their asking the Commodore if he had 
not better take Mr. Harris, the Consul, back 
with him. They did not give him a residence 
in Simoda proper, but placed him in a temple 
in a village called Kakasaki, on the other side 
of the bay. It is in the grave yard attached to 
this temple that they have set apart a small plat 
of ground as an American cemetery ; and in it 
rest the reniains of several of the Japan Expedi- 


Moriama spoke Dutch | 


| of each child, the scene was one of peculiar 
‘interest. Here stood the little street vagrant, 
driven from home by the intemperance and vice 
of a mother, once fast hurrying on to ruin, now 
saved, with her arm on her mistress’s shoulder, 
showing in every look all that love and confidence 
that should exist between a mother and daughter. 
On my saying to her, ‘shall I take you back 
with me to New York?’ she burst into tears ex- 
claiming. ‘Oh I love my grand-mother too well 
ever to leave her—she is so kind to me.’ Here 
too was the poor street-wanderer, with no one 
for a friend, with nothing to eat, and only some 
old wagon or mortar-box for his bed; now the 
presumptive heir of broad acres, and having a 
kind father and mother who have no other child 
toshare their love. Isaid, ‘Andrew, do you like 
your place?’ ‘Oh, yes! I never knew what it 
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was to live before I came to Belfane.’ ‘Andrew,’ 
said his father, ‘go out and see to the horses a 
moment,’ adding, as soon as he was gone, 
‘Andrew is the best boy on Delavan Prairie, 
kind and obedient, and giving no trouble: he is 
just such a boy as I want for my son.’ On one 
side stood a poor colored boy who had many a 
time raked up his only meal for the day from 
the refuse ot Washington Market, now well 
dressed, showing every tooth in his head as he 
shook my hand and asked me to take a ride be- 
hind his mare, that had been given him for 
learning to plow so well last summer. And I 
must not forget the poor, cheated, abused and 
half-starved canal-driver, who now seemed to 
expand into something like a man, as he spoke 
of his New-Year’s present of 80 acres of prairie, 
and told me of his plan of fencing it with the 
Osage Orange. But 1 should weary the Board 
were | io relate all that I saw the first Sabbath 
1 spent in Illinois. i is sufficient to say, that 
of the 35 children sent to this county some 
months back, I saw and talked with 30, and 
heard from two more, and not one word of com- 
plaint or dissatisfaction did I hear, except in a 
single instance, when the master admitted the 
fault to be his own in having been too easy and 
indulgent with the boy. ‘Three had run away 
from their places who had been good children, 
but had been induced to leave by evil counsellors. 
Every one who knew the facts confirmed this 
statement. On Tuesday I commenced the work 
of visiting the children at their homes. 1 found 
some at work, others at school, and all empioyed 
as they usually were. And with a single exeep- 
tion, 1 found no occasion to desire the removal 


of a single child ; and that arose from the master | 


having begun to be intemperate since the boy 
was indentured. Steps were taken to procurea 
change of place, unless the evil was removed. 
Messrs. Chase and Wilsey, the resident agents of 
the Asylum, deserve much credit for their care 
and attention to the children, not only in select- 
ing good places for them, but in requiring a 
strict compliance with the terms of the inden- 
tures. Locations remote from railroad depots, 
and from the demoralizing influences of the 
great lines of travel, seem the peculiarly fitted 
homes for children who have so early in life been 
exposed to unhappy influences. Such are found 
in ‘Tazewelland neighboring counties.’’— Tribune. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frour ayp Meat.—The market for Flour is dull. 
Mixed brands sell at less than $6 124. Sales of better 
brands for home consumption at $6 15 a 6 25, and 
extra and fancy brands at $700 a 750. There is 
very liitle export demand. Rye Flour is held at $4 00 
per barrel. Corn Meal is selling at $3 25 per bbl. 
Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 
Sales of prime Pennsylvania red are making at $1 42 
a $145, and $1 55 a 161 for good white. Rye is 
steady ; sales of Penna. at 80 a 82c. Corn is in fair 
request; sales of old at 65c; prime yellow at 65a 


66c, afloat, and 63}c in the cars and in store. Oats 
are scarce; sales of Pennsylvania at 47 a 48c per 
bushel. 


\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, uear Unionville, Chester County, Pa. 
‘The summer session of this school will commence on 
the fourth of Fifth month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. The course of instruction, by competent 
female teachers, will be extensive in all the usual 
branches comprising a thorough English Education, 
Drawing included. Terms fifty-five dollars per session, 
one hali in advance. Fancy needlework at an extra 
charge of three dollars. The use of all Class Books, 
Globes, Maps, Planisphere, Physiological Charts, Pens 
aud Ink, two dollars per session. ‘Those wishing to 
enter will please give their names 4s early as possible. 
For circulars address the Principal, Unionville Post 
Office. EDITH B. CHALFANT. 
3 mo. 28. 3t. Principai. 


\ URPHY’S SCHOOL.—This Institution having 
| I been in successful operation for the last 20 years, 
as a day school, will now receive six or eight iemale 
pupils, (girls under 13 years of age preferred,) as 
boarders in the family. Attention will be paid to 
health, morals, &c. ‘hey will be required to attend 
Friends’ Meeting on First days, accompanied by one 
of their teachers, also mid-week Meetings if required 
by parents or guardians. ‘Terms $35 00 per quarter 
of twelve weeks, (one-half payable in advance) in- 
cluding board, washing, &c. For furiher particulars 
enquire of LETITIA MURPHY, Principal. 
SARAH C. WALKER, Assistant. 
No. 158, Main st., Frankford Pa. 
N. B. Plain and fancy needle-work taught. 
3d mo., 21st, 1857,—4t.pd. 











ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer session of this Institution on 
the 1st 2d day in the 5th mo. next. Lectures will be 
delivered on various subjects, by the teacher. Als 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical practition- 
er; the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; 
the latter by plates adapted to the purpose. 

Terms; 65 dollars for 20 weeks. No extra charge 
except for the Latin language, which will be 5 dollars. 
For Circulars, including references, and further par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857. 


| YBERRY (BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The fourth session of this school, taught by Jane 
Hitusorn and Sisters, will commence on the 1st Second 
day in the Fifth month, and continue twenty weeks. 
The usual branches of a liberal English Education wil! 
be taught. 

Terms: $60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the term. For 
Circulars, containing particulars, address, 

JANE HILLBORN, Byberry P. O., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857.—8t. 

\ ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS —The Spring Term of this School will 
commence on the 2d of 3d mo. next, and continue 
fourteen weeks. 

Trrmus.—$42 per term for tuition, board and wash- 
ing, fuel, pens and inks, for particulars address the 
Principal for a circular. s 

STEPHEN COX, Principal. 

Scottsville P. O., Monroe Co., N. Y. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penns. Bank. 
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